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ecclesiastical Art the symbol of the great evangelist St. John. 
Examples of its heraldic employment will be seen in Figs. 41 
and 46, the first of these being fairly naturalistic in treatment, 
the second decidedly conventional. Instances of its use in 
ornament are so abundant that it seems almost needless to par- 
ticularise. Wherever classic influence is felt, wherever the bril- 
liant blazon of the herald is found, wherever the symbols so 
prominent a feature in religious Art are met with, there the 
eagle will conspicuously occur. On Roman coins the emperor 
is sometimes represented as standing on an eagle. In the 
apotheosis, a ceremony by which the man to be honoured was 
to be raised to the rank of a god, an effigy of the deceased was 
burnt upon a funeral pile. As the fire ascended an eagle was 
liberated, to typify to the multitude the flight of the deified soul 
to heaven; hence on medals struck to commemorate an apo- 
theosis there is ordinarily represented the sacrificial altar and 
funeral pyre, and above it an eagle soaring upward. 

An old writer tells us that the eagle "was by the Ancients 
dedicated to Jove, on account of its Generosity, Strength, and 
Courage above all other Fowls, whom it subdues, and is by 
them respected and feared, having several other notable Quali- 
ties beyond them ; as building its Nest higher than any other, 
which is a Token of Sovereignty, as Kings build more stately 
and lofty Palaces than their Subjects ; as also for soaring in 
Flight above them all, and gazing steadfastly on the Sun, with- 
out winking or being dazzled with his Brightness, besides which 
it endures the most sharp Cold and Frost beyond any other 
Bird ; for which reasons both the Ancients and the Moderns 
have made the Eagle to be the Emblem of Majesty." 



The vulture is largely represented in the mural slabs from the 
Assyrian palaces. In the midst of the numerous battles and 
sieges there recorded, the vulture is ever ready for its prey. 
Fig. 39 is from the Assyrian remains in the British Museum ; it 
is bearing off the head of a decapitated prisoner of war. Fig. 40, 
also from the national collection, is a very quaint representa- 
tion of a bird sitting on its nest amidst the reeds ; it occurs 
in an Egyptian wall-painting depicting fowlers catching wild 
ducks. 

The pelican is in religious Art a symbol of the Redeemer. It 
has at the tip of its long bill a crimson spot ; the older naturalists 
had a belief that it nourished its young ones on its own blood. 
In all representations of the bird it is therefore represented in 
the attitude shown in Fig. 43. The natural action that gives 
rise to the idea is very well shown in one of the group of 
pelicans represented in Fig. 42, and taken from a wall- 
painting from an Egyptian tomb. The form is always re- 
ferred to in books on symbolism as that of "the pelican in 
her piety." 

The grotesque bird forms, Figs. 36 and 44, are both from 
Pompeian wall-decorations. The swan, owl, cock, and some 
few other bird-forms, must be left for consideration in our next 
paper ; we may just en ;passant say that the fine form shown in 
Fig. 45 is from a Roman mosaic. Fig. 38 is a curious device 
on an Anglo-Saxon coin ; it recalls very painfully to our own 
minds the way our raspberries and other fruits are yearly appro- 
priated. The owl shown in Fig. 34 is from an Athenian coin, 
while Figs. 35 and 37 are examples from the coinage of Siphnus 
and Carystus respectively. 



THE CITY OF LONDON'S GIFT TO GENERAL GRANT. 




HERE is not on record a single instance of the cor- 
poration of London ever having presented its free- 
dom to an American citizen for services rendered 
to his own nation ; nor is there any instance of 
that freedom being conferred for any act which 
may be rightly described as connected with the 
home policy of the United States. By favour of 
Mr. Benjamin Scott, the excellent Chamberlain of London, the wri- 
ter was permitted to look over the archives of the city of London 
relating to this matter. He was allowed to examine a book, very 
, handsomely bound in brown morocco, suitably embellished with 
gold mountings, and adorned with the well-known shield of the 
red cross of St. George, with dragon supporters ; he was permit- 
ted to turn over the parchment leaves of this book, in which the 
name of Ulysses S. Grant is now inscribed, and he is able, there- 
fore, to speak with some semblance of authority. This volume 
contains the written records of the city of London's presentations 
of Honorary Freedom to distinguished princes, statesmen, and 
public men. In it are many recorded resolutions of honour con- 
ferred upon the illustrious generals and admirals and politicians of 
Europe for certain specified reasons ; but the United States is only 
mentioned incidentally in two instances. General Grant's makes 
the third. In 1838 the corporation of London voted to present to 
Andrew Stevenson, Esq., the American Minister in London, its 
Honorary Freedom in a gold box, value ^105. The record runs 
thus : "As a testimony of respect and esteem for his public 
and private character, and of admiration of the honourable and 
conciliatory manner in which he discharges his public duties." 
Then comes the presentation to George Peabody, Esq., on the 
15th of July, 1862 ; and last of all in the volume is recorded the 
recent presentation made to General Grant, with the signature of 
" Ulysses S. Grant " underwritten. It is unnecessary to descant 
upon the value attaching to this Honorary Freedom of the city of 
London, or to enlarge upon the honour intended to be done to 
those upon whom it is conferred ; but it may be permissible to 
say that it has never been given except for signal and important 
services rendered to humanity at large, or for deeds of valour per- 
formed by Englishmen against the common enemy, or for excep- 



tional qualities displayed in advancing the cause of civilisation. 
Among philanthropists upon whom the honour has been conferred 
may be mentioned Dr. Jenner, Mr. George Peabody, Miss Burdett 
Coutts, and Albert David Sassoon. Among generals and admi- 
rals it will be sufficient to say that the signatures of Wellington, 
Bliicher, Havelock, and Clyde, and of Nelson, Cochrane, Colling- 
wood, and Rodney, may be read in the long Hst of distinguished 
military and naval men who have received the gift. Of kings and 
princes, their reigning majesties of Germany, Russia, Turkey, 
Belgium, and the Prince of Wales and his brothers, have been en- 
rolled as honorary freemen. Among statesmen and other public 
men the names of such as the following will serve to show that 
the corporation of London has ever highly regarded the bestowal 
of this old-time and long-treasured honour, and that it has never 
parted with it to any but the most illustrious men of their time. 
William Pitt received it, and so did the late Sir Robert Peel ; in 
1 83 1 it was handed with a gold box to Lord John Russell, and 
later on, with the like gift, to his old friend and ministerial col- 
league. Lord Palmerston. Richard Cobden was admitted to the 
city's freedom, and among others Joseph Hume, Rowland Hill, 
and Dr. Layard ; the patriot Garibaldi ; Livingstone, the explorer ; 
De Lesseps, the great engineer ; and only last year the distin- 
guished Indian prince and statesman, but recently deceased, Salar 
Jung. These few names are quite sufficient indication of the value 
of the City of London's gift to General Grant. To be enrolled 
among such men as a brother-freeman is surely an honour that any 
man, of whatever nation, may feel proud to have earned, and to 
point to as evidence of deeds well and worthily performed towards 
his fellow-men. 

A few words here concerning the origin of the civil freedom of 
London will be appropriate. It is a remnant of the feudal system 
— a relic of that system imported into England by the Saxon and 
Norman common forefathers of Englishmen and Americans. As 
may be supposed, it had something to do with the trade-guilds, 
and in fact it obtained its greatest significance and importance 
from their action. The trade-guilds themselves originated, as 
most people are aware, from the Saxon custom of Frank-pledge. 
These associations were established in England before the Anglo- 
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Saxons had abandoned their employ as husbandmen in detached 
habitations and farms, to form municipal governments in towns and 
cities. By the Saxon custom aforesaid it became a law that every 
freeman (as contradistinct from the se7'vi, or slaves, and the vil- 
leins) of fourteen years old should find sureties to keep the peace, 
or be committed. Certain neighbours, consisting of ten families, 
thereupon entered into an association, and became bound to each 
other to produce him who committed an offence, or to make satis- 
faction to the injured party. That they might the better do this, 
they raised a sum of money among themselves, which they put 
into a common stock ; and, when one of those pledged commit- 
ted an offence and fled, then the other nine made satisfaction 
out of this stock by payment of money according to the offence. 
In the meantime, that they might the better identify each other, as 
well as ascertain whether any man was absent upon unlawful 
business, they assembled at stated periods at a common table, 
where they ate and drank together. This primitive custom, so 
simple and confined in its operations, was to beget mighty conse- 
quences in the hands of the amalgamated Anglo-Saxon people. 



It became one of the grand elementary parts of the English Con- 
stitution, a protection against aggression and a guarantee to the 
citizens of civil freedom. In proportion as the powers of the 
guilds were enlarged, the feudal powers in England declined, until 
at length commercial freedom triumphed over landed tyranny. 
Some three centuries after the Conquest by William the Norman, 
London became possessed of a Guildhall, which was the com- 
mon place of meeting of the amalgamated trade-guilds, which met 
there from time to time in " common hall " to discuss matters 
affecting the welfare of the citizens at large. Only freemen of the 
guilds had a right to be present at such meetings and to take part 
in the discussions, and, as might be supposed, to be a freeman of 
a trade-guild was to be styled a citizen of quality. In course of 
time the guilds elected their representatives to the common hall, 
and these again, in common hall assembled, elected their elders or 
aldermen. Then the corporation of the City of London, as at pre- 
sent constituted, grew into shape, and became the elected munici- 
pal government. When, therefore, Mr. Scott, the chamberlain, in 
addressing General Grant, said that the freedom with which he 




Gold Casket^ in which the Freedom of the City of London zuas presented to General Grant. 



was to be presented had had existence more than eight centuries 
before his ancestors set foot on Plymouth Rock, he was merely 
repeating a fact of English history. And, as it was in the days 
when kings of the houses of Normandy, Plantagenet, Lancaster, 
and York, reigned in England, so it is in this our own time — to be 
elected by the unanimous voice of the London citizens, in common 
council assembled, a freeman, not of one guild alone, but of the 
united guilds representing the city, was an honour which only the 
most illustrious might aspire to. 

General Grant, as he stood before the Lord Mayor and Alder- 
men and Councilmen of London, awaiting their formal reception of 
him, seemed to be the very embodiment of what the elected chief- 
magistrate of a free people might be supposed to be. Wholly de- 
void of glittering outward symbol of rank (after all, he was a king 
in all but name and principle the other day), and without any courtly 
retinue whatever, unaccompanied by any but the members of his 
own family, the Americans present on the occasion might very rea- 
sonably have had a feeling of gratification and pride in seeing their 
democratic principles so strictly and sensibly adhered to. Eng- 
lishmen are generally supposed to be among those who love the 
outward display of rank and greatness. It is constantly said of 
them that they worship even the halo which surrounds the 



thrones of princes and kings, and that the pomp and gaudy ac- 
cessories of royalty alone can work any sensible effect on their 
ordinary sluggish and moody dispositions. The reception of ex- 
President Grant in the Guildhall Library was a direct refutation of 
this slander. 

The gold casket in which the document conferring the honorary 
freedom of the City is enclosed was designed by Mr. J. W. Benson, 
of Ludgate Hill and Old Bond Street. The obverse centre panel 
contains a view of. the Capitol, at Washington, and on the right 
and left are the ex-President's monogram and the arms of the 
Lord Mayor. On the reverse side of the casket is a view of the 
entrance to the Guildhall, and an appropriate inscription. At the 
ends are two figures, also in gold, finely modelled and chased, 
representing the City of London and the United States of America, 
bearing their respective shields, the latter executed in rich enamel. 
At the corners are double columns, laurel-wreathed with corn and 
cotton, and on the cover, cornucopia emblematical of the fertility 
and prosperity of the United States. The rose, shamrock, and 
thistle, are also introduced. The cover is surmounted by the arms 
of the City of London. The casket is supported by American 
eagles, modelled and chased in gold, the whole standing on a 
velvet plinth, decorated with the stars and stripes. 



